





Oklahoma’s outpost into the past 
By H. C. Neal 


While driving through the Cookson 
Hills of eastern Oklahoma, the trav- 
eler will enjoy some of the loveliest 
scenery in the Sooner State , * * spar- 
kling brooks, green verdant hills laced 
with craggy rock face, and the pret- 
tiest blue- green lakes in the country. 
And with just a bit of luck, he will 
also discover Fort Chickamauga, 

By simply stepping out of his car 
and walking through the stockade 
gate, the visitor has passed through 
an invisible time-warp. He stands on 
the quadrangle at Fort Chickamauga, 
Oklahoma's outpost into the past, a 
base camp on the backstoop oi history. 

The picturesque log-structured gar- 
rison is the only genuine horse cavalry 
training center in the United States. 
It is operated by three staff officers 
and 31 troopers, including three 
WACs. They all wear the authentic 
uniform of the 1870's, formal blues 
* . . dressed with a shiny saber, leath- 
er strapping, knee-high boots and a 
colorful bygone helmet* 


Nostalgic? The place reeks with 
recollection of the old frontier. 

Authentic? Right down to the last 
detail of construction, horse equip- 
ment and training schedules. 

The spirit? Bright-eyed, bushy - 
tailed and dedicated. Best exemplified 
by the commanding officer himself. 
Major John H. Jeffries. The troopers 
of the 4th United States Cavalry 
train regularly in such near -for got ten 
skills as equitation, lance and saber 
drill. They must also qualify as ex- 
pert with prescribed weapons of the 
modern army as well as the .45-70 
carbine . . . the sturdy rifle of the 
1870s which truly lamed the old Wild 
West. 

The troops are not actors playing 
a role for summertime tourism. They 
are bonafied fulltime soldiers, under 
indirect command of the far-flung 5th 
U, 3. Military District. 

Fort Chickamauga is located on a 
60-acre timbered tract some 18 miles 
southeast of Tahlequah on Highway 



Forf Chickmauga is on Highway 82, 

7 8 miles south of Tahlequah, just north 
of Cook son. 
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82. It presently has 14 buildings on 
site, with 36 others slated for future 
construction. 

“We are building a cavalry post 
here which is also a tourist attraction/’ 
said Major Jeffries. “But we are also 
building a permanent repository of the 
tradition, mores, artifacts, and accum- 
ulated knowledge of American horse 
cavalry.” 

The troops have built the post 
themselves in the past three years, 
with no outside help. 

Item — stones for the low- wall of 
each building are not cemented into 
place as the wall goes up. They are 
fitted and stacked to full height first, 
then walked on to check for proper 
fit and solidity. Not until then is the 
concrete chinked in, and the logs em- 
placed atop the wall. 

“It takes longer, but this way, we 
know they will endure,” the major 
explained. 

The post has a headquarters build- 
ing, a sutler's store, and ordnance 
artificer shop, assay office, wood- 
wri ght shop, mess hall, canteen, libra- 
ry, barbershop, tintype photography 
studio, medical station, washhouse, 
thrift shop, and a new chapel, plus 
troop quarters and stables. 

Some of the buildings were moved 
to the post from sites in the general 
area, and carefully re-erected. The 
post thrift shop, for example, was once 
a slave quarters in Tahlequah, and 
later served as a “fancy house.” And 
the soldiers swear that if you are in 
that building late at night when all 
is ghostly quiet, you can sometimes 
catch the faint, time-misted odor of 
cheap, dance-hall perfume. 

Future construction will include log 
blockhouses at each corner of the 
stockade, replicas of those structures 
which served the early-days post as 
sentry towers and storage units. 

Fort Chickamauga is a place where 
today's traveler can find the same 
goods and services which his 1870s 
counterpart found at isolated frontier 
posts. The sutler can sell you sup- 
plies, the ordnance man can fix your 
broken weapons, the barber and tin- 
typist wili serve you, the assayer 
will sell you some ore nuggets and 
arrowheads, the thrift shop can out- 
fit your family with clothing, and 
the canteen provides meat for the 
hungry traveler and oats for his weary 
steed. 


A real gold mine, possibly? Not yet, 
said Major Jeffries, but he candidly 
admits that someday it could he. 

“We’re counting on it, 11 he said, “so 
this effort can survive. 

The army, Jeffries explained, does 
not maintain the post financially. 
None of the troops draws a cent of 
army pay, even though the Fourth 
Galvalry is an official military re- 
serve organization. 

The trooper’s only income is de- 
rived from the operation of his shop. 
That's it. No monthly payroll, no 
quarters or rations allowance, nothing. 

“Each man makes his own money 
by his own labor and initiative,” the 
major emphasized. 

To maintain its military connection, 
the Fourth Cavalry must train regu- 
larly and also serve a Civil Defense 
assignment of search and rescue when- 
ever called. 

The unit has been cited twice for 
service in the latter field, once in the 
aftermath of an area storm, and once 
involving a small child lost in the 
thick Cookson woods. 

The troop has also participated in 
four motion pictures, competed in the 
mounted Olympics, been the subject 
of television documentaries and served 
in scores of ceremonial events. In- 
complete figures for last year indicate 
that the post had 66,000 visitors 
through September 1. 

“I think we're beginning to see 
some light, after three lean years of 
hard work and little reward/' Jef- 
fries observed. “Two motel chains 
have approached us recently about 
putting up a lodge nearby.” 

He said the corporation w T ill re- 
quire that any lodge be an authentic 
replica of the classic frontier struc- 
ture, matching the buildings of the 
post. 

There is no admission charge at 
Fort Chickamauga, and no advertising 
of its existence. It is simply there, 
representing a unique stopover for the 
traveler. 

Most of the troopers are married 
and have their families on the post 
All personnel and their dependents 
wear uniforms or clothing of the 1870s 
era while on post, and practice the 
manners and social graces of that 
time. 

Civilians are welcome to purchase 
tickets to the post's (twice annual) 
Military Ball, providing they come 


dressed in ballroom dress of the pe- 
riod, They will dance to War De- 
partment approved tunes of that olden 
time. 

The 4th of July celebration held 
each year is complete with pink lem- 
onade, a band concert, and fireworks. 
The Regimental Chaplain conducts 
services in the Soldier’s Memorial 
Chapel on patriotic holidays, Christ- 
mas, and Easter. The Chapel is also 
available for military and civilian 
weddings, and the post’s tintype pho- 
tographer is available for pictures. 

A youthful 48, Commanding Officer 
Major John Jeffries is three-quarters 
Indian, his bloodlines being a mixture 
of Comanche and Cherokee, Curious- 
ly enough, most of the post personnel 
have Indian blood. It is not a require- 
ment for joining up, but merely a 
current coincidence, Jeffries said. 

Born and reared on the West Coast, 
the major's naval reserve commission, 
from active duty in Korea, was con- 
verted at his request to a command 
assignment in the horse cavalry, a job 
he had long dreamed of. He bought 
the land near Lake Tenkiller in 1972, 
recruited and outfitted a small cadre, 
and they built the fort. His skills, 
dedication and candor Inspire obvious 
respect in the troopers. 

His wife, Jane, is a registered 
nurse. Having swapped her crisp, 
white nurse uniform for the clothing 
of the frontier days, she is now the 
gracious and attractive first lady of 
the post, appearing at her husband’s 
side for all official ceremonies. 

Their children include two daugh- 
ters, Redbird, 15, and Toosti. age 10, 
and a son, Fire wolf, who is seven. 

Their future, like that of all per- 
sonnel at Fort Chickamauga, is firmly 
and willingly hitched to the past. 
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The symphony orchestra is one of 
the most complicated machines, hu- 
man and mechanical, that can con- 
front the mind of man. It contains 
four families of instruments (strings, 
brass, woodwinds, and percussion) 
each as different from the other as 
a book is from a bicycle. The tech- 
niques of performing on each family 
of instruments, both of tone produc- 
tion and hand manipulation, are 
totally different, and equally complex. 

The technique of near virtuoso per- 
formance on the violin, required for 
symphonic performance, is fantastical- 
ly difficult to acquire (try it your- 
self). So is the technique of the bas- 
soon, the trumpet, the timpani, and 
all the rest. 

The conductor of the symphony 
must have a thorough grasp of all 
these techniques, ranges, tonal po- 
tential, every aspect of every instru- 
ment. He must be able to absorb, by 
memory or at a glance, the total com- 
plexity of the musical score which 
lies before him. You should look at 
a conductor’s score, carefully, some- 
time. It is as complicated as an elec- 
tronic wiring diagram, or a construc- 
tion engineer’s blueprint. 

Add such skills as human psycholo- 
gy (essential to cope with the up- 
wards of a hundred emotional per- 
sonalities who comprise a symphony). 
Acquire then techniques of hand, 
body, and face equal to those of the 
most expressive dramatic actor to 


portray to the orchestra and fetch 
from the orchestra a full interpreta- 
tion of the music; and it becomes our 
contention that a successful symphony 
conductor could be equally successful 
at any other profession of his choice, 
from actor to astronaut. 

Nowadays he should also have a 
head for business for he usually must 
participate actively in the chores of 
raising money to pay the expenses of 
the orchestra before him. A symphony 
conductor is faced with not one, but 
an assortment of the world’s most 
complicated tasks. But to watch the 
Tulsa Philharmonic’s Thomas Lewis 
at work in rehearsal, you’d think it 
was all easy. 

When we arrived at the Philhar- 
monic rehearsal the orchestra was al- 
ready busy, flying through the finale 
of the Tchaikovsky violin concerto 
they were scheduled to play in con- 
cert the following evening, accom- 
panying soloist Charles Castleman. 
The Tchaikovsky is stimulating, 
showy, and melodic. It sweeps along 
climactically, leaving excited and sat- 
isfied listeners astir in its wake. 

Conductor Lewis obviously feels 
that the music provides its own inspi- 
ration, needing no pyrotechnics from 
him. He cues every individual, every 
section, and sets every tempo at the 
precise gentility of motion or degree 
of rhythmic drive demanded. His ges- 
tures lift the orchestra in crescendo, 
or subdue its volume of sound, ex- 


tracting a true and musically refresh 
ing interpretation from the orchestra 
He clearly and thoroughly knows tin 
score before him. His attack and re 
lease are precise, his clear interpretivi 
gestures convey his concepts. Thi 
concerto is finished. The orchestra 
takes a break. Some musicians re 
main on stage diligently practicinj 
the intricacies of works yet to b< 
rehearsed. 

Soloist Charles Castleman packs his 
violin, expressing his appreciation tc 
the concert master and a variety o 
orchestra members, holds a final con 
ference with the maestro and leaves 
the concert hall. Presently the orches 
tra begins to reassemble for retuning 
the oboist’s familiar “A” sounds, anc 
when the most meticulous ear is sa 4 
isfied rehearsal on Ravel’s populi 
Bolero begins. 

It is followed by careful work c 
Brahms’ stately Academic Festive 
At last the percussion players ar 
several brass and woodwind sectic 
members make preparations to lea' 
for they will not be needed for tl 
Mozart to follow. They depart ar 
the orchestra settles down to rehear 
ing Mozart’s Symphony No. 36 ? 
C Major. 

It is a gentle work, appealing 
the mind as well as the ear. This 
true, certainly, to a greater or less* 
degree of all symphonic music. Whi 
much current music seems purpose 
to appeal to our most primitive ii 
stincts, the audience that will l 
present to hear this concert performe 
tomorrow night will be there becaw 
their intelligence seeks nourishmei 
equally with their emotions. 

The professionalism and music* 
virtuosity shown throughout this rt 
hearsal of the Tulsa Philharmonic ir 
sures that they will not be disaj. 
pointed. 

W BILL BURCHARul 
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January 11/13 
LEE HOIBY, pianist 
MARGA RICHTER, pianist 
FRANCIS THORNE, pianist 
Nelson. Harlequin 
Hoiby, Piano Concerto 
Richter. Piano Concerto 
Thorne. Rhapsodic Variations 

January 1 7 
Pop Concert 

MASON WILLIAMS 

January 25/27 

Thomson. Sea Piece with Birds 
Harris. Symphony No. 3 
Borodin. On the Steppes of Central Asia 
Mussorgsky/Stokowski, Pictures at an 
Exhibition 

February 15/17 

Conductor and program to be announced 

February 22/24 
JAMES DE PRIEST conducting 
Faure, Pelleas et Melisande 
Mozart, Symphony No. 29 
Brahms. Symphony No. 2 

March 6 
Pop Concert 
JOHN DAVIDSON 

March 14/16 
LACY McLARRY. violinist 
ROBERT WEINER, oboist 
Bach. Concerto for Violin and Oboe 
Mahler, Symphony No. 9 


OKLAHOMA 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 
Ainslee Cox. 
Music Director. Conductor 


March 28/30 

KYUNG WHA CHUNG, violinist 
Smetana. The High Castle 
Brahms. Violin Concerto 
Rachmaninoff, Symphony No. 3 

April 11/13 

MASTER CHORALE 
NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE 
Beethoven, Symphony No 3 
Varese. Ionization 
Bernstein. Chichester Psalms 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Gloria 

April 17 
Pop Concert 
CHET ATKINS 


January 12 

JEFFREY SOLOW. cellist 

Mozart, Overture to the Magic Flute 
Bloch, Schelomo 
Riegger, Dance Rhythms 
Sibelius, Symphony No. 5 in E-flat Major 

January 14 

Chamber Series Concert #5 

January 26 

GEORGE SHIRLEY, tenor 
Bizet, Music from Carmen 
Stravinsky, Petrouchka 

February 9 

BILL SHELLENBARGER, trumpet 

JAN DAILEY, flute 

Reznicek, Donna Diana Overture 
Hummel, Trumpet Concerto 
Nielson, Flute Concerto 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Scherazade 

February 1 1 

Chamber Series Concert #6 

February 23 

ROBERT LEVIN, pianist 
Tchaikovsky, Serenade for Strings 
Bernstein, Overture to Candide 
Beethoven, Piano Concerto No. 4 in 
G Major 

March 22 

CHARLES TREGER, violinist 
Weber, Overture to Euryanthe 
Sain-Saens, Concerto No. 3 for 
Violin in B Minor 

Brahms. Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 


TULSA 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Thomas Lewis. 
Music Director. Conductor 


April 12 

Ravel. Alborada del Gracioso 
Beethoven. Symphony No 4 in B-flat Major 
Strauss. R., Death and Transfiguration 
Respighi. Pines of Rome 

April 26 

JAMES DICK, pianist 

Berlioz. Roman Carnival Overture 
Gershwin. Concerto in F for Piano 
and Orchestra 

Bartok. Concerto for Orchestra 

May 8 

Pops Concert 
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Hank Thompson .. . 


BY MAGGIE CULVER FRY 
AND LARRY FOWLER 

It was mid-August 1973 when stu- 
dents at Claremore Junior College got 
the big surprise. 

A new note sounded . . , jumping 


From andante to animato. A new door, 
never before even unlocked, flew open 
to let in the sounds of country- 
western music. 

And the FIRST country music 
school . . . under college supervision 
. . * was born. 

Named The Hank Thompson 
School of Country and Western Mu- 
sic, it honors one of the biggest, 
most respected names in the industry. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 

■TERN MUSIC 



sured the college of its complete co- 
operation and support. The CMA rep- 
resents all country music artists. 

Two courses of study are offered: 
a Country Music Artist major, for 
those interested primarily in perform- 
ing or in composition; and a Country 
Music Business major, which prepares 
students for work in publishing, book- 
ing, and management. Associate of 
Arts degrees are offered in both areas, 
upon fulfillment of the requirements 
of prescribed courses of study and 
completion of 64 college credit hours. 

Classes dealing with various musi- 
cal techniques, stage and television 
techniques, recording techniques, and 
the study of musical composition cov- 
er all basic aspects of stage and tele- 
vision performance and production. 


Claremore Junior College “ Funny Band " 


with Thompson named advisor and 
guest lecturer. 

That first class numbered 25, who 
by their enrollment said plainly, “We 
represent many of our nation’s peo- 
ple; and this is OUR SONG!” 

Dr. Richard H. Mosier, Claremore 
Junior College President, has a knack 
for anticipating the needs of repre- 
sentative groups that make up the 
country, and the school’s Board of 
Regents is alert. Thus they saw, and 
acted. 

This “music of the people” has 
slowly grown into one of the nation’s 
largest industries; and like all indus- 
tries, demands trained personnel with 
sound educational background. The 


college administration and Board of 
Regents saw this program as a model 
for program development in other in- 
stitutions. 

This year 92 young people moved 
to Claremore to enroll in the Hank 
Thompson School of Country and 
Western Music. Students from four 
foreign countries, Great Britain, Ja- 
pan, Sweden, and Canada are among 
them. They include students fresh 
out of high school, and professional 
people with masters degrees who have 
returned to the classroom. 

This phase of American music had 
been neglected by educational institu- 
tions, for many authorities have felt 
that country-western music is un- 
worthy of serious attention. There has 
also been a scarcity of basic course 
material. 

Claremore Junior College has de- 
veloped close ties within the country 
music industry, both in Nashville and 
Tulsa-Oklahoma City. The Country 
Music Association, Nashville, has as- 



C&W MUSIC 


Mrs . Jo Walker, President 
Country Music Association 
Nashville, Tennessee 




Hank Thompson, 
with George High fill, 

C.J,C, faculty member 

Courses offer the History of Country 
Music and Country Music Apprecia- 
tion. Private lessons are available in 
banjo, guitar, steel guitar, fiddle, and 
voice. 

On the faculty of the country mu- 
sic school are George Highfill, for- 
mer staff writer-composer with Tree 
Publishing Company of Nashville; 
and Bill Cheatwood who previously 
taught classical guitar and was Com- 
poser-in-Residence at the College of 
Santa Fa He has been music instruc- 
tor at Odessa Junior College, Odessa, 
Texas, has made several recordings, 
and has toured the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. Other new 
courses in the country music curricu- 
lum have required the addition of 
part-time instructors, and specialists. 

Leaders in the country music in- 
dustry visit Claremore and head for 
College Hill; Bill Williams, Southern 
Editor of Billboard Magazine; Mrs. 
Joe Walker, Executive Director of the 
Country Music Association; Francis 
Preston, President, Broadcast Music 
Incorporated; Roger So vine. Director, 
Writer's Administration for BMI; Bill 
Denny, President, Cedarwood Pub- 
lishing Company; Don Grant, Produ- 
cer of ABC Dunhill (Country Label) ; 


Johnny Duncan, Columbia recording 
artist who has written songs for 
Charley Pride; and Joe Allison, Presi- 
dent of Nashville Songwriters Associ- 
ation. Many other famous songwriters 
and singers have visited the College, 
including Carmol Taylor, Norris Wil- 
son, George Richie, Doodle Owens, 
Lou Rochelle, Marijohn Wilkins, Har- 
lan Howard, Fred Birch and, of 
course, Hank Thompson. 

Hank Thompson has sold over 30 
million records, with 100 chart hits. 
More than two dozen of them are in 
the top 10. This admired country 
music singer is also a bandleader, 
songwriter, and music publisher. With 
his Brazos Valley Boys he has per- 
formed on the Claremore Junior Col- 
lege campus, as have Bill Monroe 
(“Father of Bluegrass Music”) and 
the Bluegrass Boys; Leroy Van Dyke 
and the Auctioneers, Tommy Over- 
street, and Bob Luman. 

Overstreet is a major recording 
artist for Dot records. He writes, pub- 
lishes, and records his own songs. His 
last seven records have been In the 
top 10 on all the charts and he has 
a number one song to his credit. 

An outstanding feature of the coun- 
try music school 1 s visitors has been 


their willingness to take time to work 
with students, regardless of their own 
big names and high ranking. They 
have performed when asked in bene- 
fits to aid the student scholarship 
fund. Leroy Van Dyke's program was 
the first of a series of five such con- 
certs. Tommy Overstreet, Bob Luman, 
Lerov Van Dyke, Bill Monroe, and 
Hank Thompson have held seminars, 
informal discussions, and performed 
in concert with the school's music 
groups. 

Representatives from the country 
music industry have aided in the de- 
velopment of curriculum and even 
viewed individual course outlines, 
Nashville record producers and pub- 
lishers listen to songs written in Mu- 
sic Composition classes, and submit 
their professional opinion of the stu- 
dents' work. Aid from the industry 
has come to the college in the form 
of equipment, scholarship funds and, 
perhaps most important, word of 
mouth endorsement. 

Claremore Junior College is proud 
of the school and its growth. By keep- 
ing close ties with the industry, the 
college has found that the people in- 
volved in the country music worlc 
have become enthusiastic recruiters. 

On the average, the country music 
school receives from three to five in 
quiries each week requesting informs 
tion and literature. Ninety percent oi 
these inquiries are from outside Gkla 
homa (46 different states so far) 
Letters bearing the postmarks oi 
Mexico, Canada, England, Wales 
Germany, Sweden, and Japan arc 
signs of growing interest in the coun 
try music program. 

The College features three studen' 
performing groups, representing al 
forms of country music from blue 
grass to modem countrypolitan. Thes< 
groups are in constant demand. Clare 
more Junior College does not promise 
to make a star out of anyone. It doe 
offer each student a realistic learning 
situation and the opportunity to se* 
what the country music business i; 
really like. 

The Hank Thompson School o 
Country and Western Music, by bein^ 
the first of its kind, commands the 
national spotlight. This two-year col 
lege in eastern Oklahoma proves the 
wisdom of answering the call for a new" 
educational program and clearing the 
way for its development. 
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DORIS DELLINGER S NEWSPAPER COLUMN THE 
ETERNAL TRI ANGLE HAS LONG CONCERNED ITSELF 
WITH THE HAPPINESS PRODUCING PROBLEMS WHICH 
GROW OUT OF THE DIAPER AGE AND THE YOUNG 
✓EARS THEREAFTER 

“Hi, I’d like some melted, um, 
chocolate to warm my tummy!” Win- 
ter-chilled third-grader Richard hits 
the front door talking, after a school 
bus ride home. 

His lunchbox clunks to the floor. 
Bright gloves trickle down on top as 
le shrugs out of the warm red cocoon 
of his winter coat. Two folded school 
papers and a drawing sift onto the 
pile. Free of the school day, Rich 
bugs me. 

“Cocoa?” I guess, brilliantly. 

His blue eyes laugh at me, sending 
jp a flag in my mind that says, 
‘What’s he up to?” 

“Cocoa, yum!” he says. “You 
win the grand prize! Fifteen ballet 
lessons.” 

I blink. I do that a lot with Rich 
around. Obediently I picture myself 
as a ballerina, in my Dr. Scholl shoes 
and bookworm glasses. 

“The lessons’ll be by me,” Rich 
says modestly. 

“Together we’ll astound the world,” 
I promise. 

He sobers. “No, it’ll be illegal for 
the public to watch. Besides, it may 
take 50 lessons,” he says kindly. 


THE 

ETERNAL 

TRIANGLE 

BY DORIS DELLINGER 

I nod. “I’m sure the public will be 
relieved,” I say, dropping my dust- 
cloth and sinking into the yellow 
chair to savor my upcoming debut. 

Instantly Rich hurtles onto my 
lap. His hasty haircut still looks 
painfully homemade; he thought I’d 
ruined him for life, and I did, too. 
His jean pockets bulge with monster 
cards swapped at recess. Already he’s 
kicking off his tennis shoes. Why does 
no one but me wear shoes in the house? 

“How’re things in the third grade 
world?” I ask our youngest. 

“Um, pretty good,” Rich says. “I 
had a sore throat in reading and it’s 
still there.” 

My hand measures the small fore- 
head. Seems cool enough. 

Rich snuggles into my arms for per- 
haps 30 seconds. Suddenly he turns 
and whispers,“Godzillahas bad breath!” 


“You’re terrible,” I tell him. “I like 
sweet nothings whispered in my ear, 
but that was really nothing!” I stand, 
scooting him off my lap. 

“When he out-hales, Godzilla’s 
breath can melt an Army tank,” Rich 
assures me joyously. 

“All right, you sore-throated mon- 
ster-lover, let’s go make the cocoa,” I 
say firmly. 

He looks around the quiet house. 

“Where are the big brothers? How 
was your day?” he inquires, in his 
best 8-going-on-28-year-old manner. 

“Dave’s working on the high school 
newspaper and Eric is practicing for 
the honor band,” I explain, setting 
out cups and saucers. 

Supper is already simmering. The 
house is semi-straightened. My col- 
lege homework is caught up. The boys 
and their father will be home soon. 

“So when do those ballet lessons 
begin?” I tease Rich. “I won the 
grand prize, remember?” 

Rich grins his rickrack grin and 
blows lightly on his cocoa. 

There are lumpy, misshappen days 
when my doubts are sharp, but at 
moments like this, I’m sure that I have 
indeed won the grand prize. 

FROM THE SUNDAY OKLAHOMAN COPYRIGHT 1975 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PAPA SNOOZING 


On the facing page, photos from Lincoln 
Park Zoo in Oklahoma City , except polar 
bears from Mohawk Park Zoo, Tulsa. On 
this page photos from Mohawk Park, ex- 
cept rhinoceri from Lincoln Park. 
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Why had pre-historic man ceased to the distance. The curving line of trees efforts of pioneers C. b. Perry, 1 . K. 

irrigate? Why was he not still there? marks the course of an old irrigation Maphet, and others, are to be found 

Because a long ago flood on the upper ditch, now abandoned, which has its in Vol. II of the History of Beaver 

Cimarron, a natural disaster of devas- origin in the Cimarron River. County, pub. in 1971 by the Beaver 

tating proportions, wiped out his Glimpses of the river are visible be- County Historical Society. BB 





Students early learn the stories of 
several outstanding North American 
Indian women, Pocahontas, daughter 
of Powhatan, was made immortal in 
John Smith’s legend; she married 
John Rolfe and went with him to 
England, where she died in her early 
twenties. Sacajawea, Shoshoni girl, 
guided the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion to the Pacific and back again. 
A river, a peak, and a mountain pass, 
are named for her. Memorials to her 
stand in Portland, Oregon, Armstead 
and Three Forks in Montana, Bis- 
mark, North Dakota, Lewiston, Idaho, 
and in the Hall of Fame for Famous 
American Indians at Anadarko, Okla- 
homa, 

In contrast, few U. S. citizens have 
ever heard of the North American 
Indian woman who had perhaps the 
greatest influence of all on the course 
of our history. She is Malinche, a 
Nahual Indian girl, sold in slavery, 
as a child, to the Maya. 

Had it not been for Malinche, Cor- 
tez* conquest of Mexico might have 
failed. Thus there would have been 
no Coronado Expedition, and none of 
the early settlements founded by Juan 
de Onate. Our U, S. Southwest would 
have much longer remained unknown, 
instead of being colonized prior to 
Plymouth Rock and other east coast 
settlements. 

When Cortez landed at the site 
which became Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz, in 1519, he had with him a 
priest, Jeronimo de Aguilar, who had 
served as a missionary among the 
Maya and spoke that language. Ma- 
linche, known as Malintzin among the 
Nahual (Aztec) people, was one of 
the first girls given to the Spaniards. 
Cortez first gave her to one of his 
captains then, impressed with her 
brilliance and beauty, took her for 
himself. 

She had learned the Maya language 
during her captivity. She also knew 
the native Nahual-Aztec tongues. So 
she was able to translate. As Cortez 
encountered each successive Aztec 
people, she would translate their lan- 
guage to Maya for the priest. Father 
Jeronimo. He would then translate 
the Maya into Spanish for Cortez. 

Through her knowledge of the lan- 
guages she was able early to detect 
Aztec plots and plans against the 
Spaniards. More than once she saved 


the lives of Cortez and his soldiers. 
The Spanish priests baptized her and 
gave her the Christian name Dona 
Marina. As Cortez 1 mistress, she was 
the mother of the first mestizo, and 
so a founder of the sturdy people 
of Indian -Spanish heritage who now 
are the nation of Mexico, 

For a long while Mexico considered 
Malinche a traitor because she pro- 
vided guidance and help to the Span- 
ish conquerors. She was no traitor. 
The Aztec people of Mexico were 
fighting bitterly among themselves 
when Cortez arrived. He was fortu- 
nate to arrive when bloody war and 
hatred was common among the Aztecs. 
Cortez, taking advantage of these bit- 
ter conflicts, easily won all the In- 
dian allies he needed to defeat the 
City of Mexico (Tenochtitlan) , which 
had been enslaving, and capturing 
victims for sacrifice, from all the 
surrounding Aztec cities. 

Caught in a sweeping current of 
history, Malinche directly affected its 
course. BB 


Qrunetta Griffith, Choctaw 
artist of Rush Springs, 
Oklahoma, who executed 
the facing painting of 
Malinche. makes a career 
of imaginatively portraying 
outstanding Indian 
personalities . Among those 
she has painted are 
Sequoyah , Tishomingo, 
Pushmataha , McIntosh f 
Osceola, Sacajawea, 
Pocahontas and, most 
recently, Malinche . The 
American Indian Bank of 
Washington, D.C., on the 
occasion of her recent show 
there, prepared a handsome 
color booklet of her work. 
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FOREST HERITAGE CENTER 

Ground has been broken and the 
Forest Heritage Center at Beavers 
Bend State Park is under construc- 
tion. When completed this summer it 
will be a woodsman’s show place 
where you can share the romance of 
forestry and timber. 

Constructed of timber and natural 
stained wood finishes, it will encircle 
a court where growing displays can 
be viewed from the surrounding cor- 
ridor. A central observation tower will 
survey timbered parklands and wil- 
derness areas. 

The Heritage Center will incorpor- 
ate a museum, research area, library, 
instructional, and administrative fa- 
cilities. Scheduled to open in July, it 
will be there for your visit during 
Fall Foliage Tours next autumn. 
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The newest in a series of oil histo- 
rical monuments was dedicated in 
Norman this autumn by the Oklahoma 
Petroleum Council and the Historical 
Society. The granite marker, on the 
University of Oklahoma campus, pays 
tribute to Dr. Charles N. Gould and 
commemorates the world’s first school 
of petroleum geology, established at 
O.U. in 1900. 

In our photo, left to right; Jack 
Wettengel, executive-director of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society; Sloan 
K. Childers, president of the Okla- 
homa Petroleum Council; Dr. Charles 
J. Mankin, director of the School of 
Geology and Geophysics, University 
of Oklahoma; and John Steiger, chair- 
man of the Oklahoma Petroleum 
Council Historical Committee. 
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PREDICTION 

Autumn covering hills with gold 
Sunshine thins , and nights grow cold. 
Breath turns to mist , wild geese 
honk mournfully . . . 

And where once bloomed the 
summer rose , 

Now soon will drift the winter snows. 

. . . Jaye Giammarino 
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TULSA ASSEMBLY CENTER 

Jan, 21, 22, 23 . 7:30 P.M. 

Jan. 24 1:30 & 7:30 P,M. 

Jan. 25 1:30 & 6:00 RM, 

Top 15 International Rodeo Association 
cowboys and cowgirls competing in Calf- 
Roping, Team Roping, Steer Wrestling, 
Bareback Bronc Riding, Saddle Bronc 
Riding, Bull Riding, Barrel Racing, and 
for ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP 
COWBOY 


GREEN COUNTRY ART 
ASSOCIATION 

When the Green Country Art Associa- 
tion had its recent show at the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Oklahoma City, three 
paintings on diverse aspects of our cul- 
ture were so suited for re-empathizing the 
verilorm nature of Oklahoma that we had 
to show them to you (on pages 22, 24, 26), 
A Green Country Art Association show 
incorporates the work of many artists, 
each with an individual area of emphasis 
and skill. The result is variety. We strong- 
ly recommend these shows, and urge you 
to attend their big one, next August 27, 
28, 29, in Tulsa. 

THE PROUD APACHE 
by Annette Adkins (on page 22) 

A near ” drawing board " style contributes to 
the business-tike mien of the Tulsa Port of 
Catoosa tugboat named Apache. If you have not 
visited Oklahoma's ports recently, it makes a 
delightful excursion tor a sunny winter's day. 
We'll be bringing you up-to-date in our Spring 76 
issue on progress at the ports since our previous 
coverage of them. 

THE FIRST CROP AFTER THE RUN 
by Irene Bradford (on page 24) 

The artist traveled extensively through the 
area of Oklahoma opened by the 'Run of W" 
to secure the setting and atmosphere tor her 
painting , ft is faithful in its representation of the 
centra / Oklahoma countryside and the time it 
depicts . It seems to us to capture the joy, ap- 
proaching jubilation, that came with that first crop. 

OIL WELLS NEAR OtLTON 
by Katherine Coombes (on page 26) 

The Black G old in th e Oifton-Cushing- 
Drumright field began bursting from its beneath 
earth confines when the discovery well was 
drilled, in March of 1912. By the time of our 
entry into World War I the area was flowing a 
veritable sea of oiL Artist Coombes shows us how 
the banks of the Cimarron River appeared when 
the oil rush was at its peak. 


No one can attend many pow wows 
without becoming aware of pretty 
Indian girls, and realizing that Indian 
girls have long known how to use 
dress design to display their physical 
attractiveness and beauty. 
But somehow, dress designers 
have long missed the potential of 
authentic Indian design for modern 
fashions. In fact, it took Indian ladies 
to design modern garments from 
traditional Indian dress. Among 
those foremost in the field are 
Mabel Harris, Sac and Fox, loleta 
Smith, Choctaw, Phyllis Fife, Creek, 
and Marian Wolf, Kiowa. 

Overleaf, on our center pages, are 
Indian girls wearing modern fashions 
designed from traditional Indian dress. 
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For many years, the 
petroglyphs in our pan- 
11 handle Cimarron Coun- 
ts ty have puzzled all. 

% The carvings of strange 
< beasts and humanoids 
5 were photographed and 
- published. But the in- 
scriptions adjoining, or 
in the vicinity of them, 
were largely ignored. 
They were not translatable. 

Now, through Dr. Barry Fell of 
Harvard University, who is able to in- 
terpret ancient scripts and symbols, 
the Cimarron stones are beginning to 
speak. They tell of land claims, boun- 
dary markers, and ancient gods and 
goddesses worshipped before the birth 
of Christ. Beasts are labeled. The 
names of actual prehistoric persons, 
then living, were carved into Cim- 
arron County stones. 

According to Dr. Fell, these people 
came to America from Iberia (present 
day Spain and Portugal). His opinion 
is based on four particular scripts on 
stone, discovered in Oklahoma and in 
Arkansas, by this author. Dr. Fell 
states that the scripts on these stones 
are the same as those used by four 
ancient peoples who simultaneously 
occupied the Iberian Peninsula. 

He explains, “One of the scripts 
was used by the native Iberian 
Basques. A perfect example of this 
has been found in Arkansas." It is 
in situ on a ledge in a bluff shelter. 
Dr. Fell says more than 400 stones 
with this alphabet have been found 
in Pennsylvania. 

The other three scripts exist in our 
Cimarron area, within a radius of 
thirty feet; Libyan, Iberian Punic, 
and Celtic. a 

Dr. Fell states, "The Libyan, or f 
square Numidian, writing was used by < 
light-skinned North Africans who ° 
came from Libya to Iberia, probably < 
about 1500 B.C." As they had been o 
next-door neighbors to the Egyptians, £ 
their culture was related. 

o 

“The Punic script used by the ? 
Semitic people of ancient Carthage," | 
he says, “was taken to Spain when z 
they founded the city of Cadiz, 3 
around 1100 B.C ” £ 

He states, "The Ogam script was 5 


taken to Spain by Celtic people 
(Gauls), probably from Eastern 
Europe, about 1000 B.C.” The fas- 
cinating Ogam writing is done with 
an alphabet which is a series of 
straight or slanted lines which are cut 
above, below, or across, a horizontal 
line. 

Copies of five Cimarron petroglyphs, 
which include both figures and letter- 
ing, had reposed in my file since I 
first saw them in June, 1973. Always 
on the search for milestones, I had 
spied a photograph in a Red Carpet 
Country brochure, which immediately 
sent me and a fellow researcher, Earl 
Sy verson of California, to the Black 
Mesa area. We were seeking a par- 
ticular carving on stone of a male 
figure holding two spears pointing 
downward. At his side were three 
rows of symbols which looked like 
runes. 

Through the courtesy of a private 
landowner and his ranch Foreman we 
were delivered by truck to the site, 
to record by latex mold, or by trac- 
ings, or photographs, several carvings 
for future study. In addition to the 
male figure with spears and his in- 



scription, we took a latex mold of a 
beautiful and artistic horse with an 
arched neck and a peculiar brand on 
his shoulder. Also a bull with letter- 
ing on his side and above him. We 
traced a female human figure holding 
aloft a strange emblem, with lettering 
at her knees. Nearby was a real find: 
an 13-inch ship, barely noticeable on 
the under-slanted surface of a boul- 
der. It resembled ancient Scandina- 
vian carvings of Norse ships. We 
found, after much study, that none 
of the lettering we had recorded was 
translatable in Old Norse, with which 
researcher Earl Sy verson is familiar. 

In May. 1975, the name of Dr. Bar- 
ry Fell began to bombard me in let- 
ters and telephone calls I received 
from research colleagues in the east, 
south, and in Canada. One of mv in- 
scriptions was submitted to him by 
our mutual friend Dr. George Carter 
of Texas A, & M. University, and 
Dr. Fell answered the same day. This 
was the beginning of a swift exchange 
of inscriptions found in the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas-Missouri area, and interpre- 
tations of them by Dr. Fell. Many 
of these will later be published by 


bvCloria I'arlcv 

V — - 

Gforia Farley 's persistent and insistent 
interest in the Heavener Runestone has 
brought to that enigma steadily increas- 
ing international attention, it was through 
her efforts that cryptanalyst Alt Monge. 
undertook to decipher the Runestones 
message (see " Norsemen in Oklahoma /' 
Oklahoma Today . Summer 1970), and 
Scandinavian authority Dr. 0. G. Lands- 
verk included Oklahoma Runestones in 
three of his boo/cs. Mrs. Farley has 
established that our Heavener Rune- 
stone wasfcnowo to the Choctaws as 
early as the 1 83Qs r and the Smithsonian 
Institution recognized its existence in 
1923. On invitation, she has lectured on 
symposiums sponsored by the University 
ot Georgia , and at Harvard University. 
Her written articles about Oklahoma 
Runestones have appeared in such 
publications as Popular Archaeoiogy 
and the A nthropoligical Journal of 
Can ada . Her interest m runes and 
inscriptions on stones may be opening 
a door , closed for centuries, on the mute 
inscrutibifity of our past. 
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him. He was especially impressed by 
the Cimarron petroglyphs. 

He identified the male figure with 
spears as a standard bronze age sym- 
bol for, “We are armed but our in 
tentions are peaceful.” The inscrip- 
tion by his side is most important. 
It is bilingual, with the same message 
appearing in two scripts and two lan- 
guages. Dr. Fell states, “The top line 
reads in Iberian Punic, right to left, 
‘Nawa,* meaning ‘Edict.* The second 
line, also Iberian Punic reads right 
to left, ‘Nawah Mara dayi,* meaning 
‘Mara’s settlement, let it be known.* 
Third line is in square Numidian, 
reading left to right in Libyan lan- 
guage, ‘Mara occupies this place.* ** 

Twenty feet away from this figure 
is the graceful horse, which has been 
described by two experts in primitive 
art, Dr. Martin and Mrs. Margaret 
Wiesendanger of Tulsa, as “the most 
beautiful petroglyph in America.** Dr. 
Fell comments, “The horse has a 
Libyan brand mark, reading left to 
right, ‘Swift Runner,* in standard 
Numidian. Congratulations on find- 
ing evidence of Arab horses in North 
America B.C.’* 

On down the cliff is carved the 
outline of an elongated bull, or per- 
haps the artist’s version of a male 
buffalo. According to Dr. Fell, the 
lettering above his back is Phoenician 
with a Spanish R included, the word 
“Baqar,** meaning “cattle.** On his 
shoulder is one symbol which is the 
word “Ka,** meaning “bull,** which is 
*' ‘a borrowing from across the straits 
of Gibraltar.’* 

The human figure with lettering at 
the knees, I had identified as female 
because two natural protruberances of 
the rock had been utilized as breasts. 
Dr. Fell wrote, “This is the sun god- 
dess Tanit, spouse of Baal, and 
peculiar to Carthage and Cadiz. As 
usual the head is a sun disc, and both 
arms are raised. She holds aloft a 
Phoenician word for sun disc. As usual 
she is draped in a doll-like, crudely 
represented dress. The lettering is 
‘Tanit the Sublime.* This is the first 
known representation of a Mediter- 
ranean divinity in the Americas, lab- 
eled with the name. Again congratu- 
lations on an epoch-making discov- 
ery.” 

Near Tanit I had traced the ship. 
According to Dr. Fell, “This is a rep- 


resentation in rebus form of the ‘Bark 
of the Sun.’ It is formed from the 
letters Y-t-w-b-r, meaning ‘Sun-boat.’” 

With all this information I yearned 
to return to the Cimarron site to copy 
more inscriptions. With the assistance 
of co-worker Harold Arter as pilot, 
we were able to fly to the panhandle 
and record more petroglyphs in July 
of 1975. We copied birds with four 
legs and beasts with three toes, and 
many inscriptions, most of which are 
still under study. 

In a large cave, in a cliff where 
Indians had made mass killings of 
buffalo by stampeding them off the 
cliff edge, we found carvings of veri- 
cal marks, formerly believed to be 
tallies of the kills. However, my study 
of scripts and alphabets led me to 
believe they might be an Ogam in- 
scription. I traced, as accurately as 
possible, at awkward eye level on a 
curved shelf of rock in the center of 
the cave, a five foot horizontal line 
with more than forty vertical lines, 
and mailed the tracing to Dr. Fell. 

He was delighted, and identified it 
as old Gaulish language written in 
Celtic Ogam, one of the scripts used 
by the Iberians. “It is to be read as 
‘Smuain ha Bhab, mab Mo, snado; 
Bhab maith bho amhas gabh geata,* 
and translated as ‘The Memorial that 
Bob, son of Major, has cut; Bob 
(hereby) confiscates the goods and 
arable land of the savages.* ” 

Another six inch feather-like Ogam 
I had copied near a bluff shelter was 
translated by Dr. Fell 
as “Meado Mahan,” 
or “Bear-Hound,” the 
signature of a Gaul 
of that name. 

If the mind boggles 
at the thought of 
Mediterranean people 
in our Cimarron area, 
let us consider a stone 
found in eastern 
Oklahoma in 1972, in 
a field between Mus- 
kogee and Warner. 

Twelve year old 
Brent Gorman notic- 
ed, under an enorm- 
ous twin oak, a slab 
of sandstone sticking 
up like a monument, 
with an incised line 


showing on the few inches above 
ground. Digging it up, he found the 
stone was 15 inches long, 6 inches 
wide, and 2 V 2 inches thick. Three 
other symbols on its face had been 
buried under the grass; a diamond, a 
cross, and an x shape. Brent put the 
stone in his stepfather’s truck, but 
later missed it. Luckily Mr. Julius 
Loosen remembered where he had 
tossed it out, and the inscribed stone 
was rescued and later taken by Brent 
to a seventh grade Social Studies 
class. The teacher recommended that 
he contact the lady who had done 
the research on the Oklahoma Rune- 
stones. 

When Brent took me to the site, 
I thought the proximity to a nine- 
teenth century Creek Indian cemetery 
might be related, so became side- 
tracked on research of early transla- 
tions of the Bible into the Creek 
language. When I was satisfied that 
the English alphabet had been used 
for that, and that the symbols also 
were not runic, the inscription waited 
for the advent of some translator. 

Dr. Fell identified the Warner 
Stone as “The first Libyan boundary 
marker I have seen, as boundary 
stones in New England are lettered 
in Iberian Punic. The symbols, read- 
ing down, are T-n-R-T, meaning 
‘Land belonging to Rata.’ Rata is a 
Libyan proper name.” 

Brent and his parents have donated 
the Warner Stone to the Kerr Mu- 
seum, Poteau. It is to be hoped that 


Ne wsweek magazine's issue of May 26, 1975, contains an 
interesting article, on page 81, about Dr. Barry Fell and his 
work at Harvard University. It is most interesting and Oklahoma 
Today would urge you to read it. The map reproduced here is 
from the Newsweek article. 
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the Loosens or their neighbors will 
eventually find another marker, which 
might be another boundary of Rata’s 
land. 

Considering ah the information, 
more questions are raised* If Iberians 
were in Oklahoma, why did they 
come, when were they here, by what 
route did they arrive? Their reason 
must have been the same reason all 
men have always shared, a desire to 
explore the unknown* The time of 
their occupation cannot be definitely 
stated, but is being studied* At pres- 
ent, according to Dr, Fell, it appears 
to be from 500 to 150 B.C. 

A theory has been held that our 
panhandle Cimarron Valley was the 
crossroads of prehistoric America. 
The area produces evidence of Pueb- 
los from the west, and Aztec influence 
from the south. 

It is not known whether Iberians 
would have approached from the At- 
lantic or Pacific. Either is possible* 
The feasibility of ocean travel in the 
centuries before Christ was verified 
in 1970 by Thor Heyerdahl, with the 
successful Atlantic crossing of the reed 
boat Ra II. 

Former research of Dr. Fell has 
shown that Libyans were in New 
Guinea, Hawaii, Pitcairn Island, the 
Fiji Islands, and South America be- 
fore Christ. He is a native of New 
Zealand, and his interest was aroused 
by a Libyan inscription found in a 
cave in West Irian, New Guinea. It 
recorded that a fleet of Libyan ships 
led by Maui and Rata were sent by 
Pharoah Ptolemy III of Egypt to cir- 
cumnavigate the world. Their course 
had been planned by the Greek math- 
ematician Eratosthenes at Alexandria, 
who had correctly calculated the cir- 
cumference of the earth. The expe- 
dition sailed eastward through the In- 
dian Ocean in the regnal year 15, 
which corresponds to 232 B.C. 

In November of 1974, Dr. Fell pro- 
posed to members of the Epigraphic 
Society, of which he is president, that 
when this expedition reached the west 
coast of America and could find no 
passage eastward, they would have 
sailed north and south in their search, 
and could have left another inscrip- 
tion, probably in a cave* The word 
went out to colleagues; “Do you know 
of any such inscription in the 
Americas?” 


Dr. George F. Carter of Texas 
pulled from his file an inscription he 
had copied twenty years before at 
John Hopkins University. It had been 
found in 1885 in a high cave near 
Santiago, Chile. Dr* Fell realized at 
a glance that this was the desired 
inscription. It recorded that Maui, in 
regnal year 16, claimed 4000 miles of 
the coast of South America for the 
King of Egypt, his Queen, and their 
son. 

It is likely that if Iberians came to 
interior America, they approached 
from the Atlantic* and perhaps up the 
Mississippi River. The streams along 
which these inscriptions have been 
found are all tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi. More evidence which links 
the Oklahoma inscriptions with the 
New England area was found In Au- 
gust, 1975, when I attended a joint 
meeting of the Epigraphic Society, the 
New England Antiquities Research 
Association, and the Early Sites Re- 
search Society held at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and met Dr. Fell* 

The meeting was called to announce 
publicly the discovery of Celtic sites 
in America. We visited a site in Ver- 
mont which had been identified as 
Celtic because of the presence of 
Ogam inscriptions. Dr. Fell and I 
were led to a megalithic stone cham- 
ber in the area, previously unknown 
to him. On the ceiling, which was 
formed of huge stone slabs, I noticed 
an abraded symbol, a human figure 
with a round head, outstretched 
sleeves and a triangular skirt, and 
called it to Dr. Fell's attention. He 
said, “Only you could find the sec- 
ond Tanit.” This particular shape is 
the standard identification of the god- 
dess in Phoenician references. 

We visited a Celtic site in New 
Hampshire with many stone chambers 
and inscriptions. One repeated sym- 
bol carved on stones at this site was 
identified as “the eye of the god 
Bel.” I insisted that the shape also 
appeared in the Cimarron area in the 
abstract form of a bird, with legs but 
no feet. That evening I showed Dr* 
Fell a latex mold of a particular 
carving from the Cimarron cave, asked 
him if the writing in the middle of the 
symbol was Numidian, and if it could 
possibly say "Bird,” He identified the 
writing as square Numidian, and his 
references gave the meaning as “to 


weep.” He then took out an Egyptian 
grammar and showed me a hieroglyph 
for the word “weep.” It was an eye 
in the same form, with lines at the 
bottom to indicate flowing tears. Thus 
the bird became an eye, and its legs 
the indication of grief, as he said the 
carving was apparently intended as a 
memorial. 

It Is expected that such a startling 
theory as Iberians in Oklahoma be- 
fore Christ will be challenged. As 
more evidence is constantly coming 
to light, it may be some time before 
a final verdict can be reached by 
anyone. Dr. Barry Fell holds a Ph.D. 
degree from Edinburgh, an M.A, from 
Harvard, and a M*Sc. and D Sc, from 
New Zealand. His academic back- 
ground is in marine biology. His 
knowledge of scripts and languages 
has been attained individually. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Norman Totten of 
Bentley College, Massachusetts, who 
introduced him at the Harvard meet- 
ing, “Dr. Fell is the author of sev- 
eral hundred articles and several 
books. All his life he has been an 
avid student of languages. He learned 
Maori in New Zealand, had already 
read Gaelic for two years when he 
became a student at Edinburgh. He 
has lectured in Danish. He has ac- 
quired a working knowledge of San- 
skrit, Hittite, Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and more than a dozen other lan- 
guages of Africa, Asia, and America.” 

One question yet to be considered; 
if Iberians were in Oklahoma, what 
happened to them? 

Dr* Fell says he has the answer* 
explained in a comparative vocabu- 
lary which he has compiled, but not 
yet published. He says the know-ledge 
of the scripts used by the Iberians 
in mid- America was lost, but that two 
of the languages are still living* The 
modern Pima Indian dialect is derived 
from ancient Phoenician. The modern 
Zuni dialect is derived from the an- 
cient Libyan language* 
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This photo , and the color photo facing , include eighty volcanos. 


Every Oklahoman should set aside 
some days for a trip to the Pan- 
handle* Before you go, read Carl Coke 
Rister’s fine little volume No Man's 
Land . Read the material weVe pub- 
lished about the Panhandle in Okla- 
homa Today j 


On your trip out west pause first 
at Beaver* Visit their museum. Spend 
some time on main street- Recall the 
tales you read in No Man's Land 
and in Oklahoma Today of Beaver 
City when it was a roistering cow- 
town on the Jones and Plummer 
Trail. Imagine how it must have 
been when that famed cattle trail 
came in from the south, ran right 
down the center of main street, then 
headed on toward the river crossing 
and the sand hills just beyond. Con- 
tinue on north yourself and visit the 
new Beaver State Park there in those 
same sand hills. 

After Beaver City, continue on to 
Guymon. There is no more prosperous 
little city in the state. It is a mode! 
community. Drive ten miles southwest 
on Highway 54 and visit the No Man’s 
Land Museum on the campus of Pan- 
handle A. & M* at Goodwell* There 
you'1! see dinosaur bones and petri- 
fied wood from pliestocene times, 
when this country was a tropical jun- 
gle, on the shores of an inland sea. 
There are preserved the artifacts of 
the pre-historic people who cultivated 
this rich Panhandle farm and ranch 
land centuries ago* 

Leaving Guymon you'll cross the 
Beaver River, which is called the 
North Canadian after it leaves the 
Panhandle, and should never have had 


its name changed* It should remain 
the Beaver throughout its length* 
Then on to Boise City and Kenton* 
In the Black Mesa country north of 
Kenton, you'll be in an area that has 
been called the “Cradle of Civiliza- 
tion in North America” and the 
“Crossroads of Pre- Historic Civiliza- 
tion.” This is the area of our article 
THE STONES SPEAK, in this is- 
sue of Oklahoma Today , There is 
so much to see there; the old Santa 
Fe Trail, remarkable rock formations, 
the "Old Maid,” the “Wedding Par- 
ty,” the dinosaur quarry, Black Mesa 
State Park, the route Coronado 
crossed, the very beginnings of the 
Cimarron River, and Black Mesa 
itself* 

We would specifically urge you to 
spend at least a night in Boise City 
and use the following day for a run 
out Highway 325 to the Capulin Na- 
tional Monument to see where our 
Black Mesa came from. This is a 
rugged trip. Highway 325, for most 
of the sixty miles you must drive to 
reach the National Monument, is un- 
paved. All along it you see the lava 
flow, once molten rivers from the 
volcanic eruptions which created Black 
Mesa. Through here the Cimarron is 
only an arroyo. 

Be sure you have adequate gas, 
water, food* Both Kenton, Oklahoma, 
and Folsom, New Mexico, are near 
ghost towns* At Capulin Monument 
you 1 11 learn that perhaps 7000 years 
ago some eighty volcanos erupted the 
lava flow that created our Black Mesa* 
The handsome Visitor Center there 
has excellent exhibits, after viewing 
which you'll want to drive up to the 
volcano crater and take the well- 


maintained mile walk around its rim. 

From the highest point on the cra- 
ter rim you can see Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Kansas, and Colorado* 
A “self-guide” booklet which costs 
15*! at the Visitor Center, points out 
for you all the significant features 
along the rim trail, including Rabbit 
Ears Mountain there in the distance, 
along the Santa Fe Trail* I first saw 
Rabbit Ears Mountain while stand- 
ing among the ruins of Oklahoma's 
Fort Nichols, which was founded by 
Kit Carson to guard the Santa Fe 
Trail from outlaw raids* The moun- 
tain bears no resemblance to a rab- 
bit's ears — it takes its name from a 
Kiowa chieftain of that name. 

From earliest times Panhandle Okla- 
homans have expressed independent 
desires. They organized themselves 
into Cimarron Territory, with the in- 
tention of becoming a separate state 
named Cimarron. Panhandle Okla- 
homans have always, and rightly, re- 
sented maps which lop off the Pan- 
handle and print it in some surplus 
corner of the map. 

Now we hear of the restless yearn- 
ings of some to form a new state 
composed of the Oklahoma Panhan- 
dle and the Texas Panhandle. I'm 
doubtful they would be any happier, 
and it makes me recall once being 
asked to describe the shape of the 
State of Oklahoma. I said the state 
is a rectangle, “and we have a Pan- 
handle, which extends out like this,” 
and I raised my arm. Now if some- 
one had at that moment come up 
behind me and cut off my arm, I 
would have felt the way I would feel 
if Oklahoma were to lose its Pan- 
handle* BB 
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In the saga of the American free- 
dom quest, two parallel independence 
streams countered European tyranny. 
One was the familiar insurgency of 
colonial patriots on the Atlantic sea- 
board against British imperialism. 
The other was a less well-known re- 
sistance by the Indian nations of 
Oklahoma against Spanish imperial- 
ism. In both the seaboard colonial 
independence movement and the Okla- 
homa aboriginal independence move- 
ment the grievances were similar — 
tax and tribute levies on subjects to 
finance a tightening imperial admin- 
istration, trade restrictions, and inter- 
ference in self-government. Likewise 
there was the common thread of the 
French alliance and military assis- 
tance. 

European tyrants attempted to lim- 
it the freedom of Atlantic seaboard 
colonists. They also attempted to re- 
duce the freedom of early Okla- 
homans. And just as seaboard pa- 
triots resorted to military action to 
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resist European imperialist oppres- 
sions to preserve their freedom, so 
did Oklahoma Indians. A principal 
difference was that the war of inde- 
pendence waged by the Indian nations 
of Oklahoma against Spain was con- 
cluded in 1759 with the Battle of 
Twin Villages, whereas the seaboard 
war of independence against Great 
Britain was not concluded until the 
Battle of Yorktown in 1781. 

Far from being an uninhabited wil- 
derness in the 1770s, Oklahoma was 
the home of six populous self-govern- 
ing Indian nations — Wichitas, Cad- 
does, Osages, Quapaws, Comanches, 
and Kiowas. The WIchitas and Cad- 
does resided in permanent villages sit- 
uated in the Red River Valley. The 
Osages, a fierce people with a strong 
martial tradition, occupied a territory 
in central and northeastern Oklahoma 
and supported themselves by farming 
and hunting. Quapaw settlements 
were situated in the Arkansas River 
Valley of eastern Oklahoma and, like 


their Osage cultural kinsmen, sus- 
tained themselves by hunting and 
farming. Roaming the Plains along 
Oklahoma's western border were the 
Comanches and Kiowas. They were 
warrior people who hunted the buf- 
falo. Each year bands of Comanches 
and Kiowas hunted over a broad ter- 
ritory, pausing in their food quest a 
season to gather in the Wichita Moun- 
tains of southwestern Oklahoma, 
which they regarded as sacred ground, 
to perform annual rites, symbolizing 
national renewal. 

Although each Oklahoma Indian na- 
tion claimed a portion of the state as 
its home territory, tribal citizens, like 
seaboard colonists, were regarded as 
subjects of European empires in 
North America. The Spaniards were 
the first Europeans to come to Okla- 
homa. Francisco Vasquez de Coronado 
led a party of explorers across west- 
ern Oklahoma in 1541 searching for 
the Gran Quivira, reported to be a 
center of great wealth. During the 


Spanish imperialism claimed the Oklahoma area. This old map shows Oklahoma as Jl Nueva 
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sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies other Spanish exploring parties 
coursed over Oklahoma. These explor- 
ations provided the basis for Spain’s 
claim to Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico as a part of its empire in 
North America; the Southwest became 
an extension of New Spain, the mod- 
ern Mexico. Spaniards eventually es- 
tablished settlements in New Mexico 
and Texas but held Oklahoma as a 
reserve territory to be used when the 
need for it arose. 

Around 1700, Frenchmen from bases 
in Canada and the lower Mississippi 
Valley entered Oklahoma and, disre- 
garding Spain’s claim to the region, 
absorbed it into the huge French 
province of Louisiana. Coureurs de 
bois from New Orleans came to Okla- 
homa and established small settle- 
ments in the Indian nations to sup- 
port the fur trade. Tokens of French 
influence in Oklahoma survive in 
French blood lines and Indian family 
names, and place geography — Poteau, 


San Bois, Fourche Maline, Cavanal, 
Salison (Sallisaw), Bayou Menard, 
Bayou Viance (Vian Creek), Verdi- 
gris, Salina, Chouteau, Grand, and 
Illinois. 

French traders married Indian wom- 
en and were generally popular and 
well-received by the tribes. They sup- 
plied Oklahoma Indians guns, ammu- 
nition, knives, beads, hatchets, hoes, 
cloth, blankets, mirrors, and paint in 
exchange for furs and hides gathered 
by native hunters. Each year French 
traders collected countless bales of 
beaver, otter, mink and muskrat furs, 
and buffalo robes, all of which were 
in great demand in Europe. 

The products of Oklahoma’s first 
modern industry, the fur trade, were 
generally shipped by flatboats and 
pirogues to New Orleans via Arkansas 
Post or Natchitoches. Traders remote 
from waterways used horse pack 
trains to transport their furs to land- 
ings on the Arkansas and Red rivers. 
Each autumn the coureurs de bois 



The map is an illustration in Shadow o f a Continent, a new book reviewed on our page 32. 
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returned to Oklahoma from the lower 
Mississippi Valley fur markets with 
a supply of trade goods and rejoined 
their Indian families. The principal 
French fur trade settlements in Okla- 
homa were situated at Ferdinandina 
on the upper Arkansas River, Three 
Forks of the Arkansas, at Belle 
Point where the Poteau joins the 
Arkansas, Salina and at Twin Vil- 
lages on Red River. 

Frenchmen prospered in their trade 
with all the Oklahoma tribes but their 
favorites were the Wichitas and Cad- 
does, called Taovayas. The Taovayas 
were successful farmers and shrewd 
merchants. Frenchmen dared not ven- 
ture onto the Plains to trade with the 
fierce Comanches and Kiowas. Rather, 
Taovayas, who were trusted by these 
Plains people, served as middle men 
in the Great Plains commerce. They 
carried French trade goods to the 
Comanches and Kiowas to negotiate 
for buffalo hides and robes, and 
horses, mules and other plunder swept 
up in raids on the Spanish settlements 
along the Rio Grande in New Mexico, 
into Texas and the north Mexican 
state of Coahuila. 

Because the Taovayas were favored 
by the French, they were the most 
powerful and influential of the Okla- 
homa Indian nations. Their populous 
settlement Twin Villages on Red 
River comprised a wealthy city-state. 
Clever diplomats, they used other 
tribes, notably the Comanches, to pro- 
tect their special role in the thriving 
Great Plains commerce. Although they 
were an agricultural and mercantile 
people, the Taovayas were spirited 
and intensely independent. They 
much preferred the French to the 
Spaniards for they had knowledge of 
harsh Spanish treatment of Indians 
derived from aboriginal captives taken 
by the Comanches in their raids in 
the Rio Grande pueblos. 

Spanish officials in New Spain be- 
came alarmed over the growing Okla- 
homa Indian power, supported by the 
French, and they resented the French 
intrusion into territory which they 
claimed as a part of their North 
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American empire. They were con- 
cerned that although their laws for- 
bade supplying firearms to Indians, 
French traders and Taovaya middle 
men were arming the Comanches and 
other enemies of Spain. Spanish of- 
ficials attempted to check the pros- 
perous Indian-French trade in Okla- 
homa. Mounted troops from bases in 
Texas and New Mexico searched for 
Oklahoma-based trading parties, and 
guarded portions of Red River and 
other avenues of commerce connect- 
ing the Oklahoma Indian towns with 
French markets in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, often seizing fur-laden 
river craft passing to market at New 
Orleans, or levying taxes on each cargo 
intercepted. 

French-armed Comanches and Tao- 
vayas struck back at the Spanish. 
Comanche war parties stepped up 
their destructive strikes against the 
Spanish towns on the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico. And joint Comanche- 
Taovaya columns desolated Spanish 
settlements in south-central Texas. 
During 1759 officials in New Spain 
finally determined to conquer and re- 
occupy their territory north of Red 
River, eject the French, and restore 
the Indian nations to Spanish rule. 
They assigned this mission to Diego 
Ortiz Parilla, military commander in 
Texas. He formed a large army from 
the presidios in Texas and northern 
Mexico and began the northward 
march in the late summer of 1759, 
intending to strike first at the Tao- 
vaya settlement at Twin Villages, the 
most powerful and prosperous Indian 
community in Oklahoma. 

Ortiz Parilla’s army reached Red 
River in October, 1759. His scouts 
reported that the community was 
surrounded by a moat, which made 
assault charges on horseback danger- 
ous if not impossible. On either side 
were extensive fields of com, beans, 
pumpkins and watermelons. A well- 
constructed fort of palisade logs pro- 
tected the villagers, and an inner cor- 
ral held the horses. The characteristic 
grass lodges of the Wichitas and Cad- 
does were between the fields and the 
fort. Deep water in the river prevented 
the Spaniards crossing directly toward 
the town. Below the settlement was an 
ankle-deep ford, but it was heavily 
guarded. While Ortiz Parilla was plac- 
ing his troops for an attack, he no- 
ticed small groups of enemy forces 


moving along his flank to cut off re- 
treat and place the attackers in a 
crossfire. 

Ortiz Parilla’s men charged the In- 
dian positions time and again. The 
Taovaya defenders maintained an ef- 
fective galling fire, hurling the Span- 
iards back on each assault. Ortiz Pa- 
rilla brought up his artillery and fired 
eleven volleys. The effect was so small 
that the Indians reportedly laughed 
at the Spanish cannon. Warriors out- 
side the palisade attacked Ortiz Paril- 
la’s flanks, and kept up a steady pun- 
ishing fire by working in relays. A 
line of Indian marksmen would move 
into range, fire and rush back to the 
moat to exchange their weapons for 
loaded ones, their place taken by a 
new firing line. 

A warrior identified by Ortiz Pa- 
rilla as the commander of the Indian 
defenders was singled out for his lead- 
ership and daring, showing “in all his 
movements a well ordered valor and 
great dexterity in the management of 
his horse and arms. He had a jacket 
of white buckskin, a helmet of the 
same material with flesh colored 
plumes, and was mounted on a well 
kept horse that was suited to that 
kind of warfare. He had many men 
similarly equipped but none of such 
spirit and conduct, and all were en- 
couraged by his fighting.” 

Taovaya marksmen cut the Spanish 
assault columns to ribbons. Counter- 


attacking Indians captured Ortiz Pa- 
rilla’s artillery, and his men begged 
for mercy in retreat. All seemed hope- 
less, and Ortiz Parilla gathered the 
remnants of his army and marched 
south. 

The Taovaya victory at the Battle 
of Twin Villages, the largest military 
engagement in the trans-Mississippi 
West during the eighteenth century, 
assured for the Oklahoma Indian na- 
tions at least momentary indepen 
dence from Spanish rule. Ironically 
by the diplomatic settlement forged 
by the European imperial powers dur- 
ing 1762-1763 concluding the Seven 
Years War (French and Indian War) 
the French ceded Louisiana, which in- 
cluded Oklahoma, to Spain. However, 
before Spain could develop the mili- 
tary and administrative momentum tc 
establish effective dominion over the 
Indian nations north of Red River the 
Spanish empire became moribund 
and, beset with revolutionary fermen* 
in New Spain, Spanish officials could 
not follow up the diplomatic advan- 
tage achieved in the 1760s. Thus 
Oklahoma and its resident Indian na- 
tions remained independent of any 
imperial power, a neglected province 
for the remainder of the eighteenth 
century, undisturbed by the military- 
diplomatic maelstrom which so ab- 
sorbed the insurgent seaboard patriots, 
until the United States acquired Lou- 
isiana, and thus Oklahoma, in 1803. 
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NEW BOOK 

SHADOW OF A CONTINENT: The Prize th at L av to the 
West , by Larry L. Meyer, American West Publishing 
Company. Palo Alto, Calif. $17.50. We are in danger of 
permitting our Bicentennial year to be largely a celebration 
of the American Revolution, and happenings along the 
eastern seaboard. The teaching of American history is tradi- 
tionally so overshadowed Ask the casual observer what 
was going on in 1 776 and he will likely refer to some event 
in colonial New England. He learned virtually nothing in 
his schoolboy classrooms about colonial New Spain, or 
colonial New France, or the Indian people who were here 
before any colonist. Ask him what was going on in the rest of 
the country in 1 776, and he is likely to stand confounded, being of the 
opinion that nothing was going on in the rest of the country In 1776, events were 
happening throughout this continent that were as important in the development of this 
new nation as were those events transpiring on the eastern seaboard As the author of 
this new book points out. it is difficult to research the history of the west prior to 1800. 
Records left, particularly by the Indian, are few. The rest are written in a "foreign" language 
— Spanish or French Many such records still gather dust in Old World collections, museums 
and archives, untranslated, tor practical f. 


I purposes lost. Author Meyer has accomplished a 


considerable work in assembling what was going on in that great, shadowy, Test of the 
continent" contemporary with 1776. You'll learn a great deal you did not know. About 
mistaken notions then current in the east. About liars who meant to draw attention to 


continent" contemp 


you did not know. About 


themselves, and the fantastic lies they told about imagined people — the Acaanibas who 
ate continually, drank palm wine, worshiped huge black apes, had beautiful women, and 
lived opulently with their King Hagaazen — fanciful data about the deep. wide, navigable 
river that ran stright across the continent from the Mississippi to the Pacific. And more 
tactual things about the failures of France, and resurgent Spain. A broader concept of 
American history is emerging from the shadow of our past. 
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Jan 2 
Jan 2 
Jan 3 
Jan 3-Mar 5 
Jan 5 
Jan 7 
Jan 7 
Jan 7-8 
Jan 7-18 
Jan 8 
Jan 8-10 
Jan 8-11 
Jan 9 
Jan 9 
Jan 9-10 
Jan 9-25 
Jan 10 
Jan 10 
Jan 10 
Jan 10 
Jan 11-12 
Jan 14 
Jan 14 
Jan 15-17 
Jan 17 
Jan 17 
Jan 17 
Jan 18 
Jan 19 
Jan 20 
Jan 21 
Jan 21-25 
Jan 22-23 
Jan 22-24 
Jan 23 
Jan 23 
Jan 23,24,29-31 
Jan 23-25, 30-Feb 1 
Jan 24 
Jan 24 
Jan 24 
Jan 24-25 
Jan 26 
Jan 28 
Jan 29 
Jan 30 
Jan 30 
Jan 30 
Jan 30-Feb 1 
Jan 31 
Jan 31 
Jan 31 
Jan 31 
Jan 31 
Feb 1 
Feb 4 
Feb 4 
Feb 4 
Feb 4-15 
Feb 5-8,11-15 
Feb 6 
Feb 6 
Feb 6-7 
Feb 6-8 
Feb 6-8 
Feb 7 
Feb 7 
Feb 7 
Feb 7 
Feb 7 
Feb 7 
Feb 7-Apr 26 
Feb 8 
Feb 8 
Feb 8 
Feb 9 
Feb 9-15 
Feb 10 
Feb 10 
Feb 11 
Feb 11 


Blazers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Okla City 

Feb 12 

Oilers vs Ft. Worth (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Feb 12-14 

OU vs ORU (basketball) Norman 

Feb 13 

"Under the Spell of the Zodiac” (Art Center) Okla City 

Feb 13-16 

ORU vs Loyola (basketball). ...Tulsa 

Feb 13-21 

Athletes in Action (basketball) Norman 

Feb 14 

OCU vs Hardin-Simmons (basketball) Okla City 

Feb 14 

Bicentennial Caravan Stillwater 

Feb 14 

"USA" (Theater Center) Okla City 

Feb 14 

ORU vs Kansas (basketball) Tulsa 

Feb 17 

Sooner Invitational (basketball) Norman 

Feb 17-21 

World Antique Show Tulsa 

Feb 18 

Oilers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Feb 18 

Blazers vs Tucson (ice hockey) . Okla City 

Feb 19-22 

Bicentennial Caravan Ponca City 

Feb 20 

"6 Rooms. Riv Vue M (Tulsa Theatre) Tulsa 

Feb 20-Mar 7 

OCU vs Marquette (basketball) .. Okla City 

Feb 21 

Oilers vs Ft. Worth (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Feb 21 

Blazers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey) Okla City 

Feb 21 

"The Real West” (Art Center)_..Okla City 

Feb 21 

Bicentennial Caravan Bartlesville 

Feb 21 

Oilers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Feb 24 

Bicentennial Caravan Miami 

Feb 24 

Bicentennial Caravan Tulsa 

Feb 26 

Blazers vs Oilers (ice hockey) Okla City 

Feb 26-28 

ECSU vs CSU (basketball) Ada 

Feb 26-29, Mar 4$ 

ORU vs Pa (basketball) Tulsa 

Feb 27 

Bicentennial Caravan Muskogee 

Feb 27 

ORU vs MacMurray (basketball) Tulsa 

Feb 27-28 

Bicentennial Caravan McAlester 

Feb 28 

Bicentennial Caravan Ada 

Feb 28 

International Finals Rodeo Tulsa 

Feb 28 

Bicentennial Caravan Ardmore 

Feb 28 

Girls Basketball Tournament Del City 

Feb 29 

Blazers vs Fort Worth (ice hockey) Okla City 

Mar 1 

Tel Aviv String Quartet (OCU) Okla City 

Mar 2 

"1776° (Ponca Playhouse) Ponca City 

Mar 3 

Midwest Boat, Sport & Travel Show Okla City 

Mar 3-5 

OU vs Kansas St. (basketball) Norman 

Mar 3-6 

Blazers vs Oilers (ice hockey) Okla City 

Mar 5 

CSU vs SEOSU (basketball) Edmond 

Mar 5 

Bicentennial Caravan Durant 

Mar 5-7.9-14 

ORU vs Va Commonwealth (basketball) Tulsa 

Mar 6 

CSU vs NWOSU (basketball) Edmond 

Mar 6 

St. Paul Chamber Orchestra Stillwater 

Mar 6 

Oilers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Mar 6-9 

High School Orchestra Clinic (CSU) Edmond 

Mar 6-14 

Blazers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey) Okla City 

Mar 7 

"Seven Tests for the Chief” (OCU) Okla City 

Mar 7-9 

NEOSU vs CSU (basketbalD-Tahlequah 

Mar 8-9 

OU vs OSU (basketball) Norman 

Mar 9 

Oilers vs Blazers (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Mar 10-14 

All State Band and Chorus Okla City 

Mar 11,13 

ORU vs Illinois St. (basketball) . ..Tulsa 

Mar 12 

Blazers vs Tucson (ice hockey) Okla City 

Mar 12 

OU vs Iowa St. (basketball) Norman 

Mar 12-13, 18-20 

CSU vs SWOSU (basketball) Edmond 
Oilers vs Tucson (ice hockey) Tulsa 
"Mary, Mary” (Theater Center).. Okla City 
"Oklahoma" Lawton 
Blazers vs Oilers (ice hockey) Okla City 
Jazz Days (SWOSU) Weatherford 
High School Speech Tournament (CSU) Edmond 
"Faust" (OCU) Okla City 
"The Rainmaker” (Jewel Box) Okla City 
OCU vs Memphis St. (basketball) Okla City 
High School Spelling Tournament Edmorttl 
Oilers vs Blazers (ice hockey) Tulsa 
State Piano Concert (SWOSU) Weatherford 
Barbershop Quartets Okla City 
ORU vs Lamar U (basketball) ...Tulsa 
Royal Western Water Color Show Okla City 
Blazers vs Tucson (ice hockey) Okla City 
Wind Ensemble Concert (TU) . Tulsa 
Harlem Globetrotters Okla City 
Harlem Globetrotters. ...Tulsa 

Mar 13 
Mar 14 
Mar 16 
Mar 16 
Mar 16 
Mar 17-20 
Mar 18 
Mar 18 
Mar 18-20 
Mar 19 
Mar 19-20 
Mar 19-24 
Mar 20 
Mar 23 
Mar 25-26 
Mar 26 
Mar 26-27 
Mar 26-Apr 3 
Mar 27 

Great Plains Mobile Home Show . Tulsa 

Mar 27 

Oilers vs Tucson (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Mar 27 

OCU vs Denver (basketball) . Okla City 

Mar 27 

OU vs Nebraska (basketball) _ Norman 

Mar 30 

SEOSU vs CSU (basketball) ...Durant 

Mar 31 


Symphony Concert (OSU) Stillwater 

“A View from the Bridge 0 (OSU) Stillwater 

Oilers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Tulsa 

"The Rainmaker 0 (Jewel Box) Okla City 

"The Devils Disciple" (OU) Norman 

Oilers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey). Tulsa 

Blazers vs Dallas (ice hockey) . Okla City 

NEOSU vs CSU (basketball) Edmond 

ORU vs OCU (basketball) Tulsa 

ORU vs Nebraska-Omaha (basketball) Tulsa 

"Oklahoma" Muskogee 

SWOSU vs CSU (basketball) Weatherford 

OU vs Colorado (basketball) Norman 

"Last Meet of Knights of White Magnolia" Okla City 

Blazers vs Fort Worth (ice hockey) Okla City 

"A Man for All Seasons" (Theatre Tulsa) Tulsa 

CSU vs NWOSU (basketball) Edmond 

Blazers vs Oilers (ice hockey) . Okla City 

Soprano Beverly Wolff and Enid Phillips Symphony Enid 

ORU vs Utah St. (basketball) ...Tulsa 

Bicentennial Ball Pawhuska 

Band Concert (CSU) Edmond 

University Singers (OCU) Okla City 

OCU vs Creighton Univ (basketball) Okla City 

Metropolitan Ballet Co. Okla City 

"The Unsinkable Molly Brown" Clinton 

Blazers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Okla City 

Tokyo String Quartet (OCU) Okla City 

Music Festival (CSU) Edmond 

Blazers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey) Okla City 

OU vs Missouri (basketball) Norman 

ORU vs Creighton (basketball) Okla City 

OCU vs St. Louis (basketball) Okla City 

Young Artists Concert (OCU) Okla City 

ORU vs St. Louis (basketbalD Tulsa 

Orchestra Concert Edmond 
ORU vs OCU (baseball) Tulsa 
Junior Livestock Show Muskogee 
"1776" (NEOSU) Tahlequah 
Oilers vs Blazers (ice hockey) Tulsa 
ORU vs NEOSU (baseball) Tulsa 
"Music Man" (TU) Tulsa 
ORU vs Tulsa (baseball) Tulsa 
Blazers vs Ft. Worth (ice hockey) Okla City 
OU vs Kansas (basketball) Norman 
Junior Livestock Show Enid 
"The Thwarting of Baron Bolligrew” Tulsa 
Oilers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Tulsa 
Junior Livestock Show ... Woodward 
ORU vs Cameron (baseball) Tulsa 
Okla Symphony Orchestra Enid 
Southwest Livestock Show Carnegie 
"The Ballad of Baby Doe”._Tulsa 

Blazers vs Oilers (ice hockey) Okla City 

TU vs ORU (baseball) Tulsa 

"How the Other Half Loves (Ponca Playhouse) Ponca City 

Blazers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey) . ..Okla City 

Oilers vs Tucson (ice hockey) Tulsa 

Oilers vs Salt Lake City (ice hockey) _Tulsa 

Blazers vs Tucson (ice hockey)... Okla City 

Orchestra Concert (TU) Tulsa 

"200 and More" Chickasha 

Jazz Ensemble Concert (TU) Tulsa 

ORU vs Arizona St. (baseball) Tulsa 

Science Fair (CSU). Edmond 

Blazers vs Oilers (ice hockeyL Okla City 

ORU vs Kansas St. (baseball)-Tulsa 

Spring Livestock Show Okla City 

Oilers vs Ft. Worth (ice hockey) Tulsa 

ORU vs OSU (baseball) Tulsa 

Orchesis Dance Concert (CSU) Edmond 

Blazers vs Ft. Worth (icehockey) Okla City 

ORU vs Kansas U (baseball) Tulsa 

Festival of Blooms Ada 

Kay Mazzo, Peter Schaufuss. Tulsa Ballet Tulsa 

Camp Fire Girls Colonial Fair (Myriad) .Okla City 

Art Festival (CSU). Edmond 

Oilers vs Blazers (ice hockey)_Tulsa 

ORU vs Arkansas (baseball) Tulsa 

Blazers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Okla City 




To become Bar Mitzvah in the 
Jewish religion means to become an 
adult in the eyes of the congregation, 
and to assume the duties of an adult 
Jew, When Dan Fagin is called to 
read from the Torah for his Bar 
Mitzvah in January, 1976, it will be 
just 86 years since his great-grand- 
father came to Indian Territory to 
make a life for himself* 

Dan will have spent much of his 
young life preparing for this moment 
Teachers and scholars will have 
taught him the history of his peo- 
ple, how to read the ancient language 
of Hebrew, how to chant from the 
Torah, that most precious of Jewish 
documents. The entire community will 
celebrate this moment, dancing, sing- 
ing, carrying Dan on their shoulders 
to welcome him to the congregation* 
A far cry from the day when great- 
grandfather Ben Byers rode that 
horse and wagon into Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, in 1890. 

In 1888, life was uncertain for Jews 
in Stabine, Lithuania, So, when he 
was 14, Ben Byers left and eventually 
found a boat to America, He had a 
few cousins scattered here and there 
in the New World. Surely they would 
help him. He got off the boat with 
60p, about the average fortune for 
teenage immigrants of that era. One 
of those cousins was waiting at the 
New York City dock, and took him 
in, even taught him to peddle picture 
frames on the streets to make a little 
money. When he'd saved enough, he 
went to live with another cousin 
in Texas, 

He was around 18 when he bought 
that horse and wagon and made 
tracks into Indian Territory with a 
wagon load of picture frames. The pic- 
ture frames made sense: all of those 


settlers were far from home, with 
nothing but pictures to remind them 
of the past. 

There were robbers in those days. 
A few times, Ben had to hide his 
goods under the bed of the rooming 
house. But the peddler with the 
flaming red beard persisted. From 
picture frames, to pots and pans, fab- 
rics, whatever the ladies of the terri- 
tory needed in their new homesteads, 
he finally saved enough money to 
open a store in Lehigh, in 1892. Many 
other Oklahoma Jews were making 
similar decisions. By statehood, some 
say that nearly every little Oklahoma 
town had its Jewish merchant. 

The coal mines were opening in 
Lehigh, and the mining company 
brought miners from eastern Europe 
to work them. There was a great di- 
versity of people there, hut they would 
all need a dry goods store. So Ben 
put his horse to pasture and sold his 
wagon. He bought his merchandise 
from St. Louis. It was on one of his 
buying trips there in 1895 that he 
met Clara Rosinsky. She was only 
19, but Ben Byers' prospects were 
good. Her parents let her marry him 
and move to the less secure life in 
Indian Territory, 

Clara's mother obviously had fan- 
tasies about Indian Territory that 
were less than accurate, but when she 
finally visited Lehigh she was horri- 
fied. The threshold of the house was 
so 1 ow that dogs an d goa ts came 
inside. This was surely not the life 
she had in mind for her daughter. 
Ben's mother-in-law commanded him 
to sell out at once and move to 
St. Louis. He declined. 

Their firstborn, Paul, arrived on 
Passover, 1901, and so was named in 
Hebrew, Pesach. Five more children 


followed. With the birth of Paul* Ben 
for the first time had to face up to 
the reality of raising a Jewish family 
in Indian Territory. Judaism is a 
community affair, requiring teachers, 
scholars, synagogues, and kosher 
butchers, specialized skills which were 
to be found only in large urban 
centers. 

The young Jewish community in 
Oklahoma City had already made 
strides in establishing just such a 
Jewish environment. They had held 
High Holy Days services in 1890, In 
Ardmore there were a hundred Jews 
by 1900, and a few years later they 
established their first synagogue. Jew- 
ish holidays were celebrated at the 
Masonic Hall in Atoka with Jews 
from the surrounding communities. 

Ben had heard that there was a 
Jewish judge in Indian Territory, 
There were Jews in the first terri- 
torial legislature, and in the conven- 
tion which decided that Indian Ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma Territory should 
enter the Union as a single state. But 
Oklahoma City was far away by horse 
and carriage. Lehigh was where Ben 
had to raise his children. If he could 
not go to Jewish learning, he would 
have to bring it to Lehigh. 

And so he did. He imported Hebrew 
teachers, greenhorns right off the boat, 
and brought them by train to Lehigh 
to teach his children Torah, Imagine 
the thoughts in the mind of a young 
bearded orthodox Jew who was met 
at the Lehigh station by the red- 
haired merchant and his six children. 
If Ben Byers could transplant, so 
could others. They taught the chil- 
dren Hebrew, and killed the cattle 
in the humanistic manner required 
for kosher standards. 

Grandma Rosins ky* who by now 
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had resigned herself to Clara’s fate, 
sent a big shipment to Lehigh every 
Passover. The children loved to go 
to the train station to get it: there 
was whitefish, matzos, salami, corned 
beef, sugar, and wine for the Passover 
Sedar. During World War I the chil- 
dren remember young Jewish sol- 
diers at the Passover table* Ben 
bought a Torah and kept it in a cabi- 
net in the living room between holi- 
days, right next to the Shofar, the 
ram’s horn used to signal the Jewish 
New Year. It was in that very living 
room that Ben’s firstborn son, Paul, 
had his Bar Mitzvah in 1914, 

Ben Byers branched out into whole- 
saling during the years in Lehigh, 
and eventually business was so good 
that be felt the need to become more 
centrally located. He moved his fami- 
ly to Oklahoma City, where by that 
time there was an Orthodox congre- 
gation* The Jews of Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City were taking their place 
with the rest of the world Jewry, con- 
tributing to national and international 
Jewish causes and building a base for 
Jewish life in mid-America. The first 
Secretary of State of Oklahoma was 
Jewish. Jewish names were beginning 
to show up on cornerstones and 
placques of institutions throughout 
the state, indicating their participa- 
tion and support of cultural and 
philanthropic causes benefical to all 
citizens of Oklahoma, 

By the time the Byers family moved 
to the big city, a few of their chil- 
dren were on their way to college, 
the first generation of the family to 
seek higher education in America. 
Adeline, born the month of statehood, 
was on her way to O.U. About that 
time, another Jewish family moved 
here from New York. Louis Fagin and 


his wife, Rosa, brought their children 
to Oklahoma because they had heard 
that the prospects were better here 
for families new to America, and that 
Oklahoma was a good place for Jews 
to live in peace* 

Generations of harrassmenl in the 
old country made such a prospect 
inviting. Louis and Rosa Fagin moved 
here with the hope that their son, 
Herman, would find a place in the 
young O.U, Medical School, which 
he did. They hoped that their chil- 
dren could find a place in the young 
state. Which they did. By the time 
Max Fagin married Adeline Byers, 
he was a young lawyer with the coun- 
ty attorney’s office. 

Max and Adeline’s was the first 
marriage of one of Ben and Clara 
Byers’ children. It took place at the 
little Orthodox “shule” on Reno and 
Dewey. A police escort took the wed- 
ding party back to the Byers home, 
where dinner for 150 was waiting, 
with waiters from the Skirvin Hotel 
serving. There was much singing and 
toasting, and, indeed, it was a time 
for rejoicing, not only for the family, 
but for Oklahoma Jewry and Judaism 
the world over. It was a sign that 
the Jewish people could transplant 
themselves from one part of the world 
to another. It was a sign from the 
first generation that Ben Byers had 
made the right decision in moving 
from Lithuania to Oklahoma. 

So Max and Adeline began their 
family, raising three children, Arnold, 
Charles, and Sara. Grandpa Byers 
would set them on his knee and tell 
them stories of Indian Territory. For 
them, growing up Jewish in Oklahoma 
was the most natural and comfortable 
way to grow up. The spirit of adven- 
ture which brought their grandfather 



here was still alive in his grand- 
children. As they grew they each 
found new ways to express their love 
of life, and energy for meeting new 
challenges. Arnold won the National 
Debate Tournament at about the age 
Ben Byers got on that freighter for 
New York. When Arnold walked out 
on the O.U. football field to receive 
his award as the outstanding gradu- 
ating senior at the University of Okla- 
homa, Grandpa had his sign from 
the second generation that he had 
made the right decision. 

And now Arnold and his wife are 
raising their family Jewish in Okla- 
homa. Arnold and his brother prac- 
tice law with Max, and continue to 
use their energies to contribute to the 
growth of their state, while Barry, 
Dan, and Lisa, the third generation 
born in Oklahoma, are busy grow- 
ing up. 

Now it comes time for another rite 

of passage in the Jewish religion: the 
Bar Mitzvah of Dan. When he chants 
the Haftorah on his Bar Mitzvah 
day, he will read from Isaiah: "'Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for me?” 

Perhaps the answer to that question 
— * ‘Here am I; send me” — will keep 
Dan here in Oklahoma where his 
family’s roots transplanted so heartily. 
Perhaps the answer will send him to 
another distant place, to again re- 
peat the act of his great-grandfather, 
Ben Byers, who had to answer that 
same question. Whatever Dan’s an- 
swer is, it will be the sign from the 
third generation that coming to In- 
dian Territory was the right decision 
for the red-bearded peddler from 
Lithuania. 
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Jhe Charles CBanfy \VHson^lum(s 


In our Autumn *74 issue you *saw 
portions of the first two of the spec- 
tacular Charles Banks Wilson murals 
to be erected in the dome of our Capi- 
tol building. Here are portions of the 
remaining two* You must visit the 
Capitol building to see them in their 
entirety. 

In the murals you'll see historic 
things that it is most unlikely youVe 
seen before . * * such as the artist’s 
re-creation of an early day Indian 
Territory salt works in operation. The 
production of salt in Indian Territory, 
in huge man-fired evaporators, was a 
prodigious task and a colorful process, 
far more so than we ever visualized 
it as being. 

We could site many such unfamiliar 
aspects of dramatized history in these 
murals . . * the landing of a frontier 
steamboat . . * the building and 

launching of a cargo vessel , . . survey- 
ing * * . the tools, weapons, items of 
daily life, of an age now gone. 

The murals constitute a course in 
Oklahoma history, presented so color- 
fully as to make it fascinating. Fixing 


them in place has been a challenging 
undertaking. Through the Smithsonian 
Institution, the services of Anton J. 
Konrad, conservator of painting and 
sculpture were contracted. He devised 
the method of installing the murals. 
Epoxy resin impregnated glass fabric 
panels, similar to boat hulls, were 
cast on aluminum honeycomb to fit 
the Capitol rotunda dome* 

Through the use of vacuum en- 
velopes, the murals were conformed to 
and mounted on the panels* Protective 
surface coatings were then applied to 
the murals. Using especially designed 
scaffolding and hoists, they will be 
lifted up and secured in place. We 
cannot say exactly when the murals 
will be completely installed. The proc- 
ess is now underway. They may be 
in place by the time you read this* 
Coming to see these murals is an 
absolute must. They are an inspired 
work, documented by artist Charles 
Banks Wilson’s own painstaking, pa- 
tient, and thorough research, and ex- 
ecuted with his superlative craftsman- 
ship and talent. 
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